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Nir. SATIRIST, 

{ have not the vanity to suppose that 1 am equal to the 
framing a complete plan of police; but as, from the 
commuaicautions of many, somewhat may be gained to- 
wards an improvement of our present defective system, 
it becomes the duty of every person who. has turned his 
thoughts to the subject, to make the result public in 
such a manner, as to give it a chance, at least, of meet- 
ing the eye of those who are more immediately con- 
cerned in the protection of the community. Under this 
linpression, I beg leave to submit to you the following 
hints. Jam, Sir, your's, &c, 


O. A. H. > 


THoucurts on the EsvaABLisHMENT Of amore EFPFICIENY 
Poxrice for the Prorection of the Murropouis. 


That the police of the metropolis is defective, I pre- 
sume there will be found no one hardy enough to deny ; 
but whilst this is advanced as a fact, it is by no means in- 
teuded to cast the most distant reflection og the magis- 
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trates of the police offices ; the fault lies not with them, it 





is In the system itself. 





















Nicat Watcu. 


The first branch of police which I shall notice, as being 
the most important one, is the night-watch, which seems 
to be constituted on the worst of all possible plans, Each 
parish appoints and pays its own watchmen ; the expense 
of which is d frayed by arate at from nine-pence to one 





shilling in the pound; and the first object is, not that 
the duty shall be wel discharged, but as cheaply as pos- 
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sible ; at the same time, perhaps, the expenditure IS fully 


= 


adequate to the object, were the whole under a proper re- 
gulation, ‘The men are many of them old and decrepid, 
and others go on duty after having laboured hard all the 


pg 











day, and they are of necessity half the night asleep on 
their posts. Ifthey go their rounds regularly every half 


as 


hour, as soon as their walk is out they become fixtures in 
their boxes, and lence the depredators know exactly when 
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to chuse their time. 
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4 Their appointments are a rattle, a staff, and a Janthorn. 
fhe former is a useful instrament, but the lanthorn serves 
, 


ouly to incumber them, and to mark their approach to the 





thief, and would be quite useless were the lighting the 






. ‘ 
streets properly attended to, of which I shall speak here- 





after. The staff is neither a weapon of offence or defence. 






The next question to be considered is, what remedies can 
be applied to these evils? I will endeavour to point them 






out. 








CONSTITUTION OF A NiGHTeWATCH,. 






{Instead of being selected by the parish officers, the watch 
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should be appointed by the police offices of the several 
districts, who may reasonably be supposed to have better 
information on this head than private persons, who, in- 
dependent of that consideration, have other concerns to 
attend to; the police officers would, of course, employ no 
persons who were not properly recommended, nor without 
some knowledge of their characters and habits of life; the 
expense may be defrayed, as at present, by a rate on the 
respective parishes, I have been informed, but how truly 
[ will not pretend to say, that in some parishes it is done 
by a voluntary contribution, so that whilst some persons 
pay heavily, ethers do not con «ribute at all. 

The watch should be cloathed ina kind of uniform, so 
as to be immediately known for what they are; and I 
should propose that they be furnished with strong leather 
caps, Cu, abie of defending the head from the blow of a 
bludgeon or other weapon, on the front of which each man 
should wear a number conspicously marked, and corres 
sponding with the number on his watch-box. 

The rattle should be retained, but the staff should be 
changed for a hanger. 

Over every ten watchmen should be a superior, or, as 
for distinction sake we will call him, a corporal ; over every 
20 or 30 a serjeant. The corporal should visit his posts 
hourly, the serjeant every two hours; and over those 
should be still superior officers, who should visit the whole 
of the district at least once during the night, but at an un- 
certain hour, to see that every man is on his post. 

The officers, serjeants, and corporals, should give secu- 
rity for their good conduct—and the same with respect to 
the common men, as far as the object could be attained. 

In case of a murder or robbery, the alarm should be 
sastantly given, and perhaps it may not be difficult te 
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establish signal-, by which the watch may be informed of 
the direction in which the offenders have fled. 

The otiicers of the watch should be careful to have re+ 
ports from their men of any thing remarkable which may 
have occurred during the night, and, if of consequence, to 
communicate the same immediately to the officer on 
guard, 

No watchman should be appointed two nights following 
to the same box ; this would not only prevent, tp a mea- 
‘sure, his being tampered with, but would be some security 
against his being marked as an object of vengeance. * It 
may, perhaps, here be remarked, that the man should not 
be removed from the neighbourhood with which he is best 
acquainted ; but this objection can have no weight, for 
the district not being very extensive, if he has not a pre- 
vious knowledge of it, he will soon aequire it. 

The chief oflicer of the watch to make his report of the 
circumstances which have happened during the night, to 
the oflice of liis district on its opening in the moruing. 

After a certain hour of the night, every hackney-coach 
and cart should be stopped by the watch, and inquiry made 
who is within, where they took up, and where they are 
going, and the number of the coach and cart taken down. 
This may, perhaps, be complained of, as trenching on the 
liberty of the subject; but it should be remembered that 
it is done for the safety of the public, and that people who 
will keep unseasonabie hours have no right to complain of 
a trifling inconvenience. 

Every coach-master should be obliged to question his 
servant as to where he took up and set down his last fare, 
and enter the same in his book, so as to be able to give 
information if called on. [tis true the coachman may de- 
ceive his master, but if he does so, and has been impro- 
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peily employed, he wil! in many cases lay himself open to 
detection, and at the risk. of being considered as an ac- 


com plice. 


ConsTiTuTION or A Loarp oF Porice. 

A magistrate from each police office might form_a 
board of police, which should daily receive the reports of 
the several oflices, and a department of this board should 
be appropriated to the correspondence with the other 
parts of the kingdom, to forward notices and advertise- 
ments to the seaports, &c. The telegraph might be used 
with great advantage. 


Division or Tue Districts. . 


Each district should be divided and subdivided into 
such portions as may be found convenient. 

‘To every twenty or thirty houses a constable should be 
appointed, who should make weekly returns to the high 
constable of the parish of every inmate in each house, 
with a description of the persons, and occupations of all 
such as are at all likely to become objects of police in- 
quiry ; and paricularly noticing any changes of residence 
that may take place. Qa the alarm of murder or robbery, 
he should immediately make inquiry if such person slept 
at home on the night in question, or_at what hour they 
came home. The same regulation should be observed as 
to the shipping in the river, on which boats should row 
cuard every night. 

The high constable to make his report weekly to the 
office of his distriet, or cftener, if occasion requires. Thus 
by the division of labour, a volame of information mey 
be easily obtained. 
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LIGHTING. 


It has been Jong a general complaint that the streets are 
not nearly so well lighted as formerly ; but few advert to 
the very obvious reason of this detect. There are, it 1s 
true, the same number of Iniops, but there is, generally 
speaking, on'y half the quantity of oil consumed ; for in 
most parishes, each lamp now contains only ore burner, 
instead of two, with which it was formerly furnished ; 
and this is owing to a very foolish contrivance of apply- 
ing lenses to concentrate the raysof light to a focus, and 
which has this very bad effect: when the passenger hap- 
pens to fall immediately within the focus of the lens, his 
eyes are dazzled with the glare of light for the moment, 
and his next step is in comparative darkness. It is a very 
weak notion, which bas unaccountabiy prevailed, that 
those lenses iucrease the quantity of light, than which no 
position can be more ridiculous. No art of man can in- 
crease the number of the rays of light, but by adding to 
the quantity of oil consumed: and I will assert it as a 
maxim, that the light will be ever in proportion to the 
oil consumed. It is therefore plain, that the streets are 
only half as well lighted as they were when two burners 
were furnished to each lamp: and [ will go even further 
and say, that those lenses not only concentrate the light 
to an inconvenient brightness in a particular spot, but by 
being placed close on each side of the flame, they ob- 
struct almost all the rays which are not thus conveyed. 
For distinguishing objects clearly, a generally diffused light 
is best ; for in that case there are no deep shadows: thus on 
moon-light nights, when thin clouds cover the sky, the 
whole of the street will be visible; but if the moon be 
bright and perfectly unclouded, the shadows will be dark, 
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in proportion to the contrast, and objects in those sha- 
dows will be scarcely discernible... This is also the case 


with respect to the ‘present mode of lighting the streets. 
Reflectors might be used to advantage, if they were 
placed on the inside next the hous. s, to throw forth those 
rays which are now almost wholly lost; but those re- 
flectors should be planes, and not concentrate the light. 
By this mode we shauld have nearly three times as much 
light as we have at present. The introduction of the pre- 
sent mode has been imposed on the ignorance of parish 
officers, by ‘the contractors for lighting, who, on pro- 
viding the lenses, are paid the same as if each lamp con- 
tained two burners. Besides the above evil, the lamp- 
lighters are accustomed to steal the oil, so that the lamps 
do not burn half the night through. Each watchman 
should therefore be particularly instructed to notice the 
lamps within his walk, and to report all which are not pro- 
perly lighted, or which do not burn till day-light, 


Fatse ALARMS. 


In the outskirts of the town many persons keep fire- 
arms in their chambers, and either trom a mistaken no- 
tion of keeping them in order, or with a view to show 
that they are armed, they are in the habits of discharging 
them from their windows, either on their going to bed 
or on rising in the morming, so that from ten at night till 
four in the morning the report of pistols is constantly 
heard, and when there is real cause for alarm, no.notice 
is taken of it. ‘As an instance of this, when the persen 
was shot about two years since, in the Jew’s-harp Fields, 
i myself heard the report of the ‘pistol as [ lay in-bed, but 
for the reason before-mentioned, took no notice of it; 
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and it made no more impression on those more jmme-. 
diately contiguous to the scene of action, and who 
might have otherwise contributed to the apprehension 
of the murderer, who has never yet been discovered. 
The patrols alsu, on going off their station, often dis- 
charge their carbines; this should be prevented: but 
how to prevent private persons from giving false alarms, 
is a matter for consideration—perhaps it might be done 
by authorising the nearest watchman to go tu the house 
from whence the alarm bas been given, and if it be found 
to be of the above description, a small fine of five or ten 


shillings might be imposed, 


Pubstiic Hovwsss. 


After a certain hour of the night, it might not be im- 
proper if the watchman, or one of the officers of the 
watch, were to go into such houses of this description 
as still remained open, and inform himself of what 
company were in it, and what information the publican 
should be compellable to give, on pain of forfeiting his 
licence ; and if they were found to be of suspicious cha- 
racter, they might be either ordered to depart, or a watch- 
ful eye kept on them. 


Jew Croatus-Men, Ke. 


The prevention of crimes is ever to be preferred to 
their detection and punishment. ‘The housé-breaker, the 
highwayman, and the murderer begin by petty thefts, 
No man is a finished villain atonce. The facility with 
which stolen goods can be disposed of in London is the 
grand incentive to incipient deprayity ; and perhaps ne 
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description of ‘persons in the metropolis offer such faci- 
lities for the purpose as the Jew cloaths-man,. and others 
of that description, 

i would by no means. wish to trench unnecessarily 
on the liberty of the subject? but a wide distinction 
should be made between those wha go about to sell, and 
those who do so to buy. ‘The very nature of the former is 
open and unconcealed—but not so in the latter case. 
Those temptors to petty larceny creep about in the 
morning, before any but the servants of families ave 
Stirring, and offer a temptation to theft, which many 
cannot resist, and who, if not thus tempted, would pro- 
bably have retained their integrity. Old bottles particu- 
larly are, I believe, never given as a perquisite to ser 
vants; and yet, in defiance of all justice, in the open face 
of day, we see fellows peeping down the areas, calling 
“ Old bottles to sell”—or, in other words, “ Old bottles to 
steal,” 

If the bags of the old cloaths*«man were turned out on 
his return from his walks, there is no doubt but much 
stolen property would be brought to light. It will here, 
perhaps, be asked, if | would wish to suppress the practice 
of itinerant buyers altogether? By no means.—lf this de- 
scription of persons are not in general very honest, they are 
very industrious, ard perhaps have no other means of ob- 
taining bread, and, under proper restrictions, may not 
perhaps be useless members of society. It is a subject on 
which I have not sufficient information to enable me: to 
point out a decided remedy, but it strikes me that the evil 
might in a great measure be corrected if those persons were 
all registered. They might be compelled to take out 
yearly a sort of licence, for which they should pay a trifling 
sum to an officer of police appointed for that purpose, » 
(perhaps a shilling would be sufficient), who should register; 
VOL. X. Cc 
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iO A Recent Race. 


the name, place of abode, description of person, and the 
part of the town in which his walk lies. This officer 
should number each, and impress the same in large clia- 
racters on any conspicuous parts of their bags or wallets 
which they carry, and which they should never be permit- 
ted to go on their business without; and these bags should 
at all times be liable to the inspection of a police officer. 

In the above sketch of.a plan of police, | have endea- 
voured as much as possible to combine the whole under 
one grand principle, that is, that motion shall be given to 
the machine by one power only—the Police Board. In the 
present system there are two moving powers—the Police 
and the Parish Officers ; and there never ean, in that case, 
be that harmony of action so necessary to the good go- 
vernment of this extensive metropolis. 


. ee ee 


A RECENT RACE IN THE VICINITY OF 
LONDON. ’ 





Taree colts, belonging to three gentlemen of the law, 
one of them residing near Hanover-square, another in 
Great Marlborough-street, and the third in Poland-street 
or in that neighbourhuod, some few years ago were match- 
ed to run for a plate, by which the winner was indubitably 
to make his fortune; the two former were remarkably 
strong and hardy, with some shew of mettle; the latter 
was slender and weak, but full of blood and. a little too 
fiery ; but nevertheless, the odds were ten to one in bis 


, favour, he having run several times before with. tolerable 


success, though far from being considered of the first rate, 
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and there was no ideaof his being prohibited on account 
of hisknown superior speed, or for any other reason; ne- 
vertheless, the knowing-ones thought themselves perfectly 
sale, and betted largely on the Little Devil against the 
tield. He was weil rode,. but did not start well, and was 
liable to run out of the course, by which his opponents 
always gained a great advantage over him ; for, according 
to the known rules of racing, he was always pulled up, and 
forced to go back to the post of which he had runon the 
wrong side, . The course was long and heavy, no less than 
nine miles round in the latier part of it; about two miles 
short of the winning-post was a heavy swamp for three- 
quarters of a mile, like unto a bog: the owners and backers 
of the two horses from Hanover street and Great Marl- 
borough-street, or their vicinity, thought this gave their 
stronger horses a great advantage. It bas already been 
remarked, that the Little Devil was a bad starter, he fret- 
ted and whisked about, so that at first his rider (a light 
weight according to the terms, weight for age and inches) 
had no command of him, while the other two only wanted 
the spur, and away they went; they had got almost out 
of sight (cheek by jowl) so that the black legs cried most 
loudly, “ booty,” and the odds were changed; the nider, 
who was a clever,lad, got Litt/e Devil at last fairly upon his 
legs, and away he went like an arrow; bets twenty to one on 
Little Devil, who presently came within a few lengths of 
them, when, what do you think, he took fright at the 
immense size of the other two, taking them for hons or 
elephants, as it is supposed, and the Devil, no doubs, in 
trying to get past them, bolted, all down in the mouth, 
damn it, its “ Booty” after all. The boy, however, as 
clever a Jad as ever mounted, guessed his temper, kept his 
spurs out of him, and coaxed him, brought him back to 
where he had bolted, and fairly started him again; they 
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had not reached the bog yet, but were proceeding appa- 
rently at a great rate, for they were as strong as oxen, and 
were making the best of their way, when the Little Devil 
again came up to them, and passed them like lightning ; 
having then got himself well.warmed, and completely on 
his best Jegs, and, as if he knew the consequence of the 
delay he had made, crossed the bog or marsh like a cat, 
and double distanced the favourite ; the other stuck fast 
in the marshy ground, and was never good for any thing 
afterwards, 
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MR. BAYES AT COVENT GARDEN; 
| oR, 


A MELO DRAMA REHEARSED. 





(Continued from our last, page 475.) 





Enter several Servants of the THEATRE. 


First Servant. We have had a sad accident. Ip dress- 
ing the elephant, we have unfortunately torn his small- 
clothes, , 

Toddle. Then you must mend them again. 

Second Servant. We thought they might do for the 
present, sir, as the place is not much seen, the rent being 
behind. 

Toddle, They must be mended immediately,” or Mrs. 


Kickup wont rchearse this morning, 


K. John. .“ Once more unto the breach, dear ends 
once more.” 


[Esit stremnte, 
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Bayes. I think the boy has been gone a long while for 
Mr. Cockadoodle. 


Enter Cauu Boy. 


‘ 


Bayes. Well, is he coming? 

Boy. No, sir, he bas just stept out to a country fair, in 
company with the laughing hyena from the Cape of 
Good Hope, and another of Mr. Polito’s wild canibal’s. 

[ Exit Call Boy. 


Bayes, That's devilsh unlucky ! 
Re-enter Cary Boy. 


Call Boy, Mr. Cockadoodle and the Yoho with which 
he is to be exhibited at Bartholomew fair, are: coming up 
stairs arm in arm. 

[ Exit. 

Toddle. I should like to engage the Yoho, but upos 
second thoughts he is not wanted while we have M, 


Enter a Youo with Mr. Cockavoop.«. 


Cockadoodle. Good morning, gentlemen, I was going 
into the country when I happened to recollect that you 
wanted me, to rehearse the prologue, so 1 immediately 
turned about in order to make cock sure of keeping my 
promise, 

Bayes. Tam very much obliged to you. I hope you 
are perfect. 

Cockadoodle. Make yourself easy. You may depend 
upon it I shall be found perfection itself. I'll give co- 
louring to it, that you would, not think it capable of 
receiving. 


Toddle. Now then begin. 
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S| Cockadoodle, Hem !—Hem!—* As”—Hem !—Now for 
it— ' 
As perriwigs which hang on barbers’ blocks, 
Or holes, for legs of yagabonds, in stocks, 
Although exactly they will scarce fit any, 
Hang on the nobs and hold the shanks of many ; 
. | ' So pro ogues now, as cut and dried they run, 
Suit all, yet in particular not one: i 
q| “ Since custom asks some words before the play, 
The wonted homage we respectful pay.” 


Whilst numerous orbs from the dramatic skies, 

Have set in darkness never more to rise, 

| Clarke and Grosett those shining stars that run, 

| Their senseless course, round folly’s dazzling sun ; 
Tho’ stupid as a donkey, blind with age, 

May yet supply fresh lights to glad the stage ; 

Yet truth to say, with all our poet's. pains, 

He fears he cannot bring the /ivers brains. 

“To drop the metaphor ’tis best we tell, 

Lest like the daw in borrowed plumes we swell.” 
These DEATHLESS POETS! half our plot me ta 
“ Transformed indeed, adapted, purified.” 

To these we owe a portion of our merit, 

As from the formér we obtained our spirit. 

Our author scorns such vulgar galling fetters, 

As those which bind from pillaging our betters ; 
* For me, some weeks have o’er my noddle ected, 
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* It is rather unhaadsome of our author not to acknowledge that he 
is here under some obligations to Mr. Elliston, as something very like 
this was contained in the address spoken by that gentleman at the 
e¢ommencement of the last Haymarket Season. 
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Since on the stage my generous friends I greeted ; 
“ Prithee, dear patrons, do not therefore grumble, 
Into some theatre I am sure to stumble, 





































Where striving still to please you find your humble ! 
Doubtles you know me asyou strain your throats, 
To bawl out Mr. Cockadoodle C—s. , 
The cock adorns my curricle you know, 
With motto staring, * while I live Pil'crow.” 
At Cheltenham late was Cockadgedle seen, 
And at the playhouse of delightfal: Shene, 
At both those places I am sorely missed, 
Much as the papers jeer my being'hissed : 
For hisses by the drama’s modern laws, 
Are universal thunders of applause ; 
The world in these times, (strange to tell), goes round, 
Plaudits condemn, in hisses praise is found. 
When cries of “ Off, off,” shake the playhouse walls, 
Eager to honour your repeated calls; 
The managers who dares deny they’re right? | ,. 
Announce the same performance every night. 
To night an elephant we forward bring, 
Perhaps you'll all confess ’tis just the thing ; 
Butif at him or me your rage is fired, > 
Scoff as you please and damn us till You're tired. 


Bayes. Mighty well Mr. Cockadoodle, but could you 
not recite it without shaking your head so much ? 

Cockadoodle. Oh it would be'nothing without that. 

Bayes., I think it has rather a bad effect. 

Cockadoodle. The circumstance of your not admiring: it 
proves to me that you aré lamentably deficient in taste. 
You may write well, but you are no judge ‘of acting, In 
fact, to speak freely, you afford a new proof of the truth 
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of that which Shakspeare has so finely expressed in his 
Hudibras : 


“ One science only can one gemman fit 


So fast is art, so barren human wit.” . 


I have no doubt but that would tell so well,, however 
you may object to it, that the prologue would be en- 
cored, as the death of Romeo was when I played at Bath. 

Bayes. You were not very well treated Mr. Cock- 


adoodle the other day at the Haymarket. 

Cockadoodle. 1 certainly was not. A party was made 
up against me by a certain person, who shall be nameless. 
You understand me (pointing to King John who is seen 
rehearsing Zanga). Jealous 1 believe—the jealous you 


know.— 

K. John (repeating one of Zanga’s speeches). “ The 
jealous are the damned.” 

Leader of the Band (from the orchestra). Shall we 
begin to play? 

Bayes. Are you all ready to play. 

Leader. Yes, sir. 

Bayes. Well, then, strike up, but be sure you perform 
the first movement in a proper melo dramatic style. Let it 
be so low that it shall be impossible for it to be heard half 


_ ever the house, and afterwards let your thunder be suf- 


ficiently loud to deafen the audience. This I think very 
necessary before the representation of a piece so uncom- 
monly affecting as mine, to guard against its producing too 
strong an effect on the audience, like the “ Captive of Mr. 
Lewis when performed about seven yearsago. 

Mr. O. P. So you beat in the drurhs of the ears of the 
audience, in order to spare their feelings. 

Mr.. Bayes. The overture is beginning. 
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(The overture is playéd according to the directions pre- 
viously given.) 
Bravo! Bravo!—Now then up with. the curtain. You 
see gentlemen I’ve given a touch of novelty already in 
the arrangement made with the prologue and overture. 
The piece itself [ trast you will find answers its santple. 

Mr. P. S. You'll excuse me, but, pray sir, was not 
this melo drame, presented atthe L——m. 

Mr. Bayes. To confess the truth, it was, but it was 
not then the piece it is now. It was, however, very neat 
being accepted, but Mr. A, happening one night to 
stumble on a comedy, which had been offered by an 
author, who was starved to death before he could get an - 
‘answer, determined “ as it would cost nothing,” to play that 
in preference to the piéce we are now about to rehearse, 

Mr. P. S. That was hardly fair. 

Bayes. Poor man! Tf believe he was sorry for it after- 
wards. The fact is, he caused my piece to be sent back, 
one night when more than half drunk, he had staggered 
his way to the L—m from N-rr-s’s gin shop, Westminster, 
in order to write the regular theatrical bounce for the 
next day. 

Mr, O. P. U believe you are now endeavouring to re- 
venge yourself for the rejection of your piece, by describ- 
ing Mr, A. as ad—d. 

Bayes. Oh, no! upon my honour! I feel no resent- 
ment.—Why should I, when I am satisfied the man. must 
have been mad or drunk; to refuse a play of mine? 

Mr. O. P. Butdo you really mean to say that Mr. A, 
goes to the theatre drunk. 

Bayes. -It’s quite a regular thing. What [ tell you, 
you may depend upon, Almost every night he, Mr, 
M —rr—-s and the Major come to the theatre together, 

Mr.O.P. Whois Mr. M—rr—s? 
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Bayes. He is the master of the house which I have 
mentioned, from which they usually come: a senseless 
brazen faced fellow, only fit to be hung up as a Bacchus, 
over the door of his own gin shop. 

Mr. O. P. Aud what is the major? 

Bayes. Ob he’s nothing particular. I need not tell 
you what Mr. A. is, as I know you have seen his writings. 
These three bright geniuses usually come to the theatre, 
after the play is over, to see how the performance gets on, 
and to {supply accordingly the bottom of the next day’s 
bill. Mr. M. usually struts up first, barking out “ Here 
we are;” Mr. A. next makes his appearance looking about 
him so wonderfully wise, that every one who beholds him 
must be of opinion that he at least sees double. The rear 
is brought up by the gallant major, who staggering, hic- 
cupping, and looking about at every step, as if to contem- 
plate the majesty of his own shadow, makes his appear- 


ance, enquiring with friendly solicitude, “ Where’s M—s? 


Where’s A. ?” while those worthies seated directly before 
him, gaze on him with all the apathy of drowsy inebriety, 
but without power to reply to his obliging enquiries. 
This hopeful triumvirate regulate all the affairs—(bed/ 
rings ).—But the bell rings, we must drop this subject for 
the present. 

(The curtain rises to slow music.) 


Enter Don Fenuto WuiskKERANDOs and THEODORE. 


Whisk. How long Mustachios shall I wear thee still— 
(viewing himself in a glass ) 
Yet nothing gain. How much more must I pay, 
To get the phiz my loved Sophia loved 
[n all the print shops stuck up to be laughed at, 
Warm from the comic painter’s glowing pencil, 


To make iny name, my deeds, and person known. 
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idow much more must I shend before the sums 
Which I to divers newspapers have paid, 
For making me each day their sport and game 
Will find their way again into my fob? 
Will no fair dame possessing store of gold, 
At last take pity on this whiskered phiz— 
Damnation! are my tumbles all in vain, 
And must | tumble still, yet never rise. 
(Music. Derry down, down, down Derry down.) 

Whisk. But soft, what have we here!—Almighty 
powers ! 

Music. Tum te tum, tum. 

Bayes. 1 shall be obliged to you, gentlemen, if you 
will give that a little louder. Whenever we come to so 
solemn an apostrophe as “ Almighty powers!” you ought 
to thunder out “ Tum te tum” as if the devil were in ye.— 
Give a touch with the gong too. 

Music (louder). Tum te tum, tum—bow, bow. 

Bayes. That’s better a good deal—go on, sir. 

Whisk. Where wasI—ob, at “ Almighty powers!” 

By all my hopes a tavern meets my eye, 
When farther off 1 thought ’twas not so nigh. 

[Whaiskerandos here strides about the stage, walking half- 
a-dozen times hackwards and forwards to denote that he ts 
tired. He puts his hand to his mouth, and points to the 
garret window of the tavern, by which Theodore understands 
he is to knock at the door for the landlord, and knocks accord- 
ingly. | 

Enter Marco, the Landlord. 


Marco (aside). O, ho, customers, I see !—(aloud). Who 
the devil knocked at my door! (Bowing very politely.) 

Bayes. Entre nous, geutlemen, I think that will have 
# very fine effect. 
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Mr. O. P. I think the speech you have given Marco, 
rather out of its place, in the mouth of a landlord, 

Bayes. Not at all; from the knowledge | have of nature, 
I can take upon myself to assure you that it is quite correct. 
Landlords are certainly, in common, more remarkable lor 
their civility than their honesty, but you know it is not an 
unusual thing for a man to be in two minds at once. 
Marco is angry at the noise made at his door, yet pleased 
to see customers. Now when a man feels in this way, how 
the devil cam you cause him to express his feelings, with a 
view to stage effect, so well as by making bim bully and 
bow at the same time.—Go on. 

Whask. Say landlord can we here have meat and wine ? 

Marco. You can good fellows——Pray walk in and 


dine. 
Whisk. Come, faithful Theodore, here will we stay. 


» We'll dine; the devil, if he will, may pay. 


(They go in beating time to. the music with their feet.) 


Enter AGATHA. 
* 

Agatha. Here is the peaceful retreat. 

[She knocks at the convent gate, and by a sign gives the 
man who opens it to understand that she wants Dumple- 
bumpa. Enter the Lady Abbess with a fiddle, at the head 
of about twenty nuns, who march after her in regular order 
two and two. Dumplebumpa (the Hottentot Venus) is seen 
in the midst of them. The Lady Abbess plays a jig on the 


violin, as the corps advances. | 
GLEE. 


Lady Abbess. You come to fetch our sister, 
Agatha, Qh, yes! for much Pye missed her, 
All, This we're plaguily sorry to find. 
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Lady Abbess. For believe me ‘tis true, 
What I now assure you, 
She’ll not leave her egual behind, 
Whisk, Theo. from the Tavern. Those fellows must needs 
be,or stupid or blind, 
Who think she her equal will there leave behind. 
Chorus. She'll not leave her equad behind. 


Mr. O.P. I perceive your last line is taken from a little 
jeu d'esprit, that appeared in some of the newspapers a 
few months ago. 

Bayes. Pray don’t mention thate What would the 
dramatic writers of the present day be, if they were not 
in some measure assisted by jest books and newspapers.— 


Proceed. 


Lady Abbess and Nuns. Well sister adieu, 

Dumplebumpa. Me good bye bid to you, 

Lady Abbess. Adieu, and whenever you marry, 

Pray take my advice, 

Don’t be over nice, 

Nor expect all before you to carry. 

Whisk. This beauty [ll follow, Pll woo, and [ll marry. 
She will not expect all before her to carry. 

Chorus. She will not expect all before her to carry. 


[Agatha now insists on treating the Nuns with a glass 
round, ‘these they drink at the tavern door, as the Abbess 
gives Agatha to understand, the rules of the convent, (which 
must be rigidly observed) wilt not allow them to go into the 
house. Agatha and Dumplebumpa go off, after a genera 
embrace, and are followed by Whiskerandos and Theodore 
The Nuns are again marched anto the convent, the Abbes: 
playing the fiddle as before.} 
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~ 


Mr. O.P. You must have lived a long while on the 
continent to get so well acquainted with the forms and 
ceremonies of these sisters. 

Bayes. Lord, 1 was never there in all my life. I got 
most of my information on the subject, from the author 
of “The Benighted Travellers..—Now for the grand 


scene. 
K. John. Think’st thou we shall be able to persuade the 


Elephant to act? 
Toddle. 1 warrant.—We’ve kept him without food for 


two or three days. It will be very odd if he is not tract- 


able now. 


Scene changes to the.garden of a castle.—OsmMoNnpd and 
ANGELA discovered. 


Osmond. Lady, I'll hear no more. Will you be mine? 
Say yes, I'll smile, say no, and I will frown, 
And play the very devil with yourself, 
And all who haply Angela call kin. 

Will you be mine? 

Angela. Never! so help me Bob! 
Think’st thou my first vows I can e’er forget ; 
Think’st thou my virtue I so lightly prize, 

As e’er to yield me to another’s arms, 
And be the willing partner of his love. 

Bayes. Excellent! really Mrs. Kickup you top the 
part; keep it up if you please as you have begun. 

Osmond. Here slave, bring forth my favourite Ele- 


* 


phant, 
And let the Jady on him take a ride. 
Angela. To please you I will have an airing sir, 
But don’t think I'l] conseut the more for that. 


Enter MuncGo. 


Mungo. Massa, Massa, de Elephant—— 
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Bayes. What the devil is all this?) Who bid you come 
in? Who gave youaspeech? You are to bring in the 
elephant and say nothiag. 

Mungo. Massa, massa,—massa Toddle. 

Toddle. What's the matter, Mungo? 

Mungo. Why massa, de elephant, tho’ him half starved, 
won't stir a peg.—So dey fasten ropes to pull him up.— 
Den me touch him up wid de harpoon. He no stir. Me 
stick in de harpoon agains and ¢ear out him flesh. After 
dat de dam brute go back into den, and sulk. Me send 
harpoon into him head, and tear out more flesh. He groan 
at dat, but he no stir. 

Toddle. You see what pains we take. 

Mr.O.P. Yes, and I hear what pains you give. 

Mungo. Well, after dat, de man come what him know, 
who give him orange and oder ting. Him say, “ Come, 
Come,” and de elephant goto him. Den him take massa 
Pp——’s hand, wid him trunk, and lift it to him head, 
where me touch him wid de harpoon, to show him what 
me done; so massa, you see, de dam animal want to make 
mischief, 

K. John. Well, str, and what then did you do? 

Mungo. Massa P tice him up two, three steps.— 
Den him stop, so me push harpoon in him, to make go 
on 





K. John. “ And did he so?” 
Mungo. No, him turn back, and wont stir now, so me 
push harpoon in him again, and leave him sulky. 

Toddle. What trouble we have. 

K. John. Yet the town consider all this as nothing. 

Mr. O. P. In the present instance | hope they will not 
be so unjust. I trust they will take what you have done, 
or caused to be done, inte proper consideration, , (aside.) and 
set their faces against barbarity accordingly. 
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K. John. S‘death I will do the elephant myself.— Til 


play the elephant. 
[ Evit with Mungo. 


Osmond. Adieu then Angela for half an hour. 


Kart. 
Enter K.Joun on all fours, led by Muneo. 


Angela. There bring bim fellow.—Can’t you make him 
kneel ? 

Bayes. “ Can’t you make him kneel?” is not in your 
part Mrs. Kickup. 

Mrs. K. 1 know that, I only ask the question. 

Bayes. King John can kneel. I won’t promise you 


that the elephant will do as much. 


[Mungo makes K. John kneel, and Mrs. K. mounts on his 
back.] 


Mrs. K. Now don’t go too fast Mr. Elephant. I shall 
be almost afraid to get on the real elephant; #for, | remem- 
ber one was brought on the Cork stage some years ago, 
and happening to burn his trunk with the lamps he pitched 
his rider into the middle of the pit. Now though I can 
face the danger yet my feelings would be hurt on the score 
of delicacy by the exposure, 

Mr.O.P. Why, really, a somerset of that description 
would disconcert Mr, Pack the great posture master him- 
self 

K. John, “‘ Oh that this too too solid flesh would melt.” 
Have the goodness to make haste, Mrs. Kickup, for 1 grow 
weary apace. 

Mrs. K. as Angela. Move ou my gentle elephant—but 


—Oh !—— 
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[King John begins to move. He unfortunately stumbles, 
and Mrs. Kickup falls headforemost on the stage. Iu her 
full, her right foot encounters the proboscis of King John, 
ci.e. of the elephant,) who forthwith rises and appears him- 


self again. } 


K. John. “ Thou hot and rolling sun, I rise before 
thee.” 

Mrs.K. My face is covered with burning blushes. [ 
believe you did it on purpose to shock my feclings, but | 
promise you, you shall never ride me again, 

Toddle. Accidents will happen. Well I see there’s no 
renearsing this piece till we have subdued the elephant, so 
we must put off the second act tillto morrow. We must 
have a place built for him on the stage, and when once 
we get him up, he shall never go down again. Give him 
no food to day Mungo, 

Mungo. Is, massa, and me no spare de harpoon. 

Mr. O. P. (aside) to Mr. P.S. I rejoice that there is 
one actor who has a proper respect for himself, and it 
would not be a subject of mach regret it his example 
should be followed by some others of the company. 

{ Exeunt, 
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FAMILY CORRESPONDENCE OFTHE ILLUS. 
TRIOUS HOUSE OF BUONAPARTE. 


—_——— 


(Continued from page 475.) 


Letter from Josern to his Brother Louis. 


I leave Madrid to-morrow, my dear ex-king, for Paris, 
there to receive the reproaches or the orders of him who 
has placed me on a throne, and dethroned you. What a 
life! worse than that of a dog (if I dare use this expression 
without derogating from majesty)! What have I done to 
Providence, on whom [ rely much more than our august 
emperor, that | am made the puppet of destiny, and re- 
moved from every thing to which I was attached, from my 
former habits, and my former pleasures, without giving me 
one compensation? Happy Louis! you complain and yet 
you are about to. enjoy that enviable retirement which I 
covet, and to which you have restored yourself by your 
own conduct, and defeated the views of an august brother. 
You experience, you say, inquietude and persecution, and 
are inspired with constant dread of losing your liberty oz 
life ; the dungeon, the rope, poison, torture and the sword, 
are constantly before you; ah! my poor friend, you are 
yet but a novice in the character of our heroic brother ! 
it is he who occasions all these terrors, he wishes to avenge 
your conduct, and bring you to the humiliation of asking 
pardon at his feet, when he will condemn you to a public 


reparation of your scandalous conduct. 
Take my advice, see only your attendants ; keep a mis- 
tress; drink only burgundy, but drink deep; Jaugh at all 
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the menaces of Napoleon, and you will triumph over this 
invincible being. Itis thus, my dear friend, I have lately 
passed my life, stifling every thought that reminded me 
of my misfortunes. You ask me for a ship to convey you 
to America. Of whom do you request this means of obtain- 
.ing liberty? from a slave? yes—greater far than the negro 
who tills the earth under the burning sun of the tropics; 
from a royal puppet surrounded with aides-de-camp, placed 
over him as spies, and with generals, who allow him not a 
moment’s deliberation when they present him any order 
to. sign, or any measure to execute; in short, whom they 
deprive of every thing but the sweets of animal life. But 
why fly to America ? think of Lucian, where is he, and 
what is he doing? Do you. envy his fate? Poor Lucien! 
he was to us a most tender brother, an excellent adviser, 
and a most faithful friend, and yet Ll can scarcely pardon 
his conducting our unhappy family to its present eleva- 
tion—nor the services he has rendered Napoleon, in assist- 
ing him to form for himself an empire, since which, he has 
never ceased to torment us by his caprices, and disgrace 
ys by his crimes. As for myself, | have dearly expiated 
the vows | had the temerity to make, when | beheld Eu- 
gene Beauharnois, Viceroy of Italy. 

Being always particularly partial to Italy, that delicious 
country appeared in my dreams of happiness as the only 
asylum on earth where I should wish to spend my days. 
[ was flattered with the idea of resigning when the possi- 
bility presented itself, and complained to Napoleon of the 
preference given to the son of his wife. “ You shall reign 
over Naples,” said he, in that Jaconic and imperious man- 
ner which he never fails to assume, even to us. I ascended 
the throue of Naples, and was as happy as an usurper can 
be, who enjoys his ill got possessions, almost in sight of the 
legitimate monarch. In short, I reveled in the enjoy- 
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ment of this delicious climate, and had not the misery of 


beholling an immense population, execrating my name 
and proscribing my person.—Murat supplanted me, and I 
was placed on the throne of Spam, like Lxion on the wheel ° 
like him, my fate is certain—but we will talk further, if we 
ure permitted to meet: my confidential valet who precedes 
me, will deliver vou this letter.—Adien. 

JRO Rte eee 


-_——-—-—- 


JoacuiM, the ist King of the two Stcilies, to his August 


Emperor, NA POLEON, greeting. 
. Le 


My August Brother and magnanimous Protector! 

[ send you two letters which very mucli interest you, 
makel what use of them your Imperial Majesty may 
deem convenient. I know but one master, who is your 
Imperial Majesty. And am a sovereign of your crea- 
tion; 1 ought to exist for you, and nothing can ever make 
me forget how much [ owe you. IL have nothing to do 
with the affairs of your family; it is for your Imperial Ma- 
jesty to do any thing for the good of it which may appear 
best to you, and | acknowledge your supremacy even over 
my Caroline, whom I never reprimand; whom I never 
attempt to govern, and who does every thing her will directs, 
knowing she has no other master than you. 


(Signed) JOACHIM. 


Napoveon the 1st to the King Joacum. 


The King Joachim has done wisely in sending me the 
letters of. two Brothers unworthy of my namie, and of the 
designs! ha! formed for them. 

Since the Kin Joachim has given me this proof of his 
fidelity, he must also give one of his zeal. He flatters him 
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seif too much in his situation; ie too much enacts the 

King, the moment is not yet arrived for him to exult, he 
must occupy himself with his duties; he must imitate my 
activity; he must assist my projects. 

‘ Scicily lies before him, and the English in possession 
of it; this is the idea which ought incessantly to occupy 
him. If you donot act in conformity to my wishes, there 
,may be blood-shed and revolutions. ‘It must not be. 


,.* 


the King Joachim is fortenate; his act of fidelity has 


gs 
spared him a letter, such as I can write when displeased, 
and which he had better not urge me to. 

The Queen Caroline conducts herself well I know—let 


her know that | am informed of it. 


(Signed) 
NAPOLEON. 
POOL OP? 


THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER, 


The example of WILLIAM COBBETT, whoclimbed the 
highest pinnacle of literary infamy,aud now, precipitated 
from thence, lies exposed an object of universal abhor- 
reuce and contempt, has not deterred other men of weak 
heads and malignant hearts from pursuing the same dis- 
eraceful path. Among these the vain and self-sufficient 
young man, who is the subject of this article, appears most 
inxious to experience the fate of the fallen Editor of the 
Potitical Register. 

The EXAMINER having attained a circulation which 
ereatly exceeds that of most other Sunday newspapers, 
tis conceited Editor attributes this solely to his own sue 
perior abilities, forgetting that the Methodist Magazine 
\the follies and absurdities of which he frequently ridicules) 
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has a circulation at least five times more extensive than 
his own paper; and that, therefore, according to his own 
criterion, the conductor of that contemptible and blas- 
phemous publication, must be a much cleverer fellow 
than himself. The fact is, that any man of moderate 
talents, who is restrained by no gentleman'y feelings—no 
respect for truth—no sense of honour, or of shame, and 
who has no character to lose, may, by reviling his su- 
periors, by encouraging the natural dispositions of the 
lower and middle classes, (who, in all free countries, de- 
light to hear men of rank and authority ridiculed and 
slandered) ; and, in short, by encouraging and becoming 
the pander of the baser passions and appetites of mankind, 
will always find a ready sale for the productions of his 
envenomed pen. We by no means consider Mr. H. as 
wholly destitute of talent; on the contrary, we think few 
men are better qualified to conduct such a publication as 
La Belle Assemblee, Ackerman’s Repository, or The Ladies 
Magazine.’ There is a pretty pertness in his style, which 
would highly amuse the readers of these and such like 
miscellanies, and indeed, if it were not for his insufferable 
vanity, which is always disgustingly manifest, his Thea- 
trical Criticisms, if they are not just, are frequently 
amusing. But what could induce this young man to 
fancy himself a politician? What could have persuaded 
him that he was qualified to investigate the measures and 
arfaign the conduct of sovereigns, princes, and ministers ? 
Example, vanity, and avarice! He beheld men, sprung 
from the very dregs of society, acquiring affluence by the 
prostitution of their pens; his vanity told him he had 
talents equal to theirs, and disgraceful avarice prompted 
him to emulate their disgraceful conduct.—His mo- 
natch became the first object of his slanderous in- 
vective——That monarch who had afforded protection 
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io his exiled infancy, when his father was driven 
pennyless from his native country.—That monarch who 
is descended from the royal founder of the charitable 
institution in which he received those rudiments of edu- 
eation, which have enabled him to earn his daily bread. 
‘The arrows which were levelled at the most exalted cha- 


racter in the nation, were most likely to attract universal 
notice ; and this being his object, his avaricious heart re- 
jected the appeals of gratitude and honesty. With the 
same view he is now assailing his sovereign’s illustrious 
representative ; and when every honest Englishman is 
anxious to forget the youthful errors of, the Prince of 
Wales in the prudence and virtues of the Regent, this 
pestilent scribbler is endeavouring, by his diabolical insi- 
nuations, to render him an object of distrust. But let 
him beware! We know enough of his history to sink 
him even to a level with WILLIAM COBBETT, to 
whose disgrace we glory in having contributed.—This 
wretch at first affected to despise both our threats and our 
attacks; but we will venture to assert (and indeed we 
know, that he attributes his fall to the exposition of the 
Satirist) that he wonld now gladly give the yalue of his 
estate at Botley, if all that we have written would be 
buried in oblivion. 

There is another despicable scribbler, we mean The 
Editor of the Statesman, whom we intended to have ex- 
posed more fully in The Satirist ; but this literary (or ra- 
ther ilaterate) beggar, who has the impudence to solicit 
alms, because, forsooth, he has been convicted of an 
infamous public libel, having very consistently brought 
an action against us, we shall, as in the case of Peter 
Finnerty, reserve our fire till we mect him in West- 
minster-Hall, when he shall be surprised and astounded 
with the thunder of our artillery, 
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MATRIMONIAL INFIDELITY. 





The newspapers have lately published under this head, 
along and curious account of a lady of fashion having 
been detected, by her husband, in bed witb one of het 
foormen, &c. The editor's adding that, out of respect for 
the feelings of the adulteress’s relations, they refrain from 
publishing the names of the parties alluded to. Now we 
know not whether this tale of infamy be true or false ; 
but in either case, we think these gentlemen ought also 
to have some respect for the feelings of others. We have 
ourselves heard the names of several innocent and truly 
Virtuous women profaned by the busy tongue of slander, 
as the suspected ofiender; and we wish to know how the 
squeamish editors to whom we allude, can reconcile it to 
their consciences to sacrifice the reputation of the guilt- 
less, out of delicacy towards the gui/ty—Why wish to 
conceal such gross, such degrading, such bestial delin- 
quency? They have not mentioned even the initials of 
the real adulteress; but the public now pretty generally 
concur in the belief, that the person alluded to was Lady 
C. W. if she be wrongfully suspected, what reparation 
can be made her by those who have caused her to be 
suspected ?—We call upon the editors of the Morning 
Post and Morning Chronicle, either to clear her from un- 
merited obloquy, or, if she be guilty, to hold ber up as 
an object for the contempt and abhorrence of the virtuous. 
We cannot here refrain from remarking, that it would 
be more becoming of certain young married women of 
high rank, who are united to husbands much older than 
themselves, would be less solicitous about the figure, youth, 
apd beauty of their footmen : it is truly disgusting to see 
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the familiarity which these perfumed puppies practise to- 
wards their mistresses. Surely men of a certain age would 
answer every honest purpose as well; and at any rate they 
would know how to conduct themselves with more pro- 
priety and decency. In our opinion, a press-gang could 
no where be so usefully employ ed as in Hyde-Park or in 
Bond-street. We have too high an opinion of our lovely 
countrywomen to suppose there can be two of them so lost 
to every seuse of decency, as to intrigue with their menial 
servants, notwithstanding we have been told of a woman 
of rank, more than sixty years of age, residing at Rich- 
mond, in escaping from whose arms at midnight, a cor- 
poral was taken into custody by the night-watch, and that 
in the books which are kept for the purpose of entering 
occurrences which relate to this department of the police 
in that town, it is recorded that this man was discharged 
on account of his having satisfactorily proved that he en- 
tered the lady’s house by her own invitation, and had re- 
ceived seven shillings for his services!—The truth or false- 
hood of this may be ascertained by inspecting the books, 

To prevent any misapplication, it is necessary to add, 
that the lady alluded to was in her youth notorious for her 
galiantries, in which she wes scarcely excelled by her pra- 
fligate sister! 


VOL. X. 
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FIAT JUSTITIA ! 


An Address to the Right Honourable the Peers of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, from Mary 
Countess of Berkeley. 


We have not been more surprised for some time, than 
we were at the appearance of the book which we have 
now to notice. After what passed in the last session of 
parliament, and after the very conspicuous part sustained 
by Lady Berkeley in the House of Lords, we had no idea 
that she would have been in such haste again to come before 
the public. As every effort to disturb the decision of their 
lordships must prove unavailing, we should have thought 
that it would have been alike her interest, and her wish, 
that the circumstances which caused it should be forgotten 
as soon as possible, and consequently that her ladyship 
would have been the last person inthe world desirous of 
bringing the subject again under consideration. 

Toour astonishment, however, she has now come forward, 
to attempt to retrieve her character, and to wipe away that 
polluting stain, which the issue of their lordships’ progeed- 
ings in the case of the Berkeley Peerage, have cast upon 
it, and which the evidemce given at their bar appeared 
but too well to justify. ‘To us her ladyship appears more 
sanguine than rational, to entertain an idea that she could 
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effect her purpose by mere dint of argument, unsupported 
by any fact of importance, which had not previously been 
brought forward. This, however, she has attempted in a 
work of more than 200 pages written in the hope that 
“their lordships will alleviate by their sympathy the 
painful effect of their judgment.” 

Our sentiments on the subject may be pretty cor- 
rectly ascertained from what has already been said, yet we 
are by no means disposed to enforce that opinion by any 
unnecessary comments. We do not wish to pursue with 
unrelenting severity, an unhappy female who comes for- 
ward in the forlorn hope of being able to roll back the 
flood of public judgment, which has been so fatal to her 
fame, ‘}hough we cannot disguise our sentiments, it is 
our wish not to act unfairly by her, and we will therefore 
as far as our limits will admit, give her an opportunity of 
speaking for herself. The observations which we may have 
occasion to make, will, we trust, be fair and impartial, 
We have no prejudices to flatter, no resentments to gratify, 
we only wish to raise our voices on the side of justice.— 
Fiat justitia, ruat celum. , 

The following explanation of part of her evidence, 
that was supposed to be wilfully false, will we think be 
read with interest, even by those who do not feel it to be 
satisfactory. 


“ Having stated that I was acquainted with Lord 
Berkeley ever since I was a girl at school, and that where- 
ever | was Lord Berkeley found me out and followed me, =. 
and that I left Gloucester to avoid him; but that I pur- 
posely met him in the year 1784 at Lenham ; I am sup- 
posed to have stated that which is false, as tomy knowing 
Lord Berkeley prior to 1785, and that which is supposed 
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to be inconsistent, with reference to my motive for leaving 
Gloucester.” 

“ Mr. Mayers, a silversmith, described his shop in West- 
gate-street, Gloucester, as being directly opposite to Mr. 
Farren’s, at whose house I was in May, 1785, and that 
Lord Berkeley and other officers of the South Gloacester 
militia, which he says was then out, were in the habit of 
coming to his shop, and, as he suspected, to look at his 
opposite neighbours, who were then the Miss Coles.” 

“The witness had no doubt but that this took place in 
May or June, 1785; and he is the more confident of it, 
as Lord Berkeley did him the honour of purchasing a 
seal from him. This testimony is very distinct, circum- 
stantial, and positive, and had all the appearance of its 
being the result of due deliberation; notwithstanding 
which, my Lords, it turns gat to be erroneous in almost 
every particular: the militia was not out in 1785; the 
Miss Coles were not in Westgate but in Southgate street 
in May or June, 1785, Mr. Farren having removed from 
Westgate-street; so that from the witness’s house the 
Miss Coles could not be seen; and Lord Berkely did not 
buy a seal of the witness in 1785, but as he afterwards 
adinitted, at a period Jong subsequent, namely, i 
1789. 

“‘] shall not observe upon the imprudence of persons 
taking upon themselves to speak with so much confidence 
in their memory of events that occurred so many years 
azo. ‘he present instance is, however, a striking illus- 
tration of the caution with which such evidence ovght to 
be jadicially proceeded upon, as the high and irreproach- 
able character of Mr. Mayers was peculiarly calculated to 
secure full credit to his testimony, had not its incorrect- 
ness been in part discovered by others, and in part on a sub- 
sequent day admitted by himself; but, though the witness 
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was mistaken in point of time, L believe him, my lords; to 
be correct in substance, for such was the practice of Lord 
Berkeley and his officers, when the militia was in Gloucester- 
in March, 1788, and Farren was then living in Westgate- 
street; and L and my sister, whose name was then Cole, 
and who afterwards in 1784 took, and in 1785, as noticed 
by the witness, went by, the name of Turner, were then, 
in 1783 (if not living with him), very much at his house. 
But in this view of the evidence, my lords, it not only 
wholly fails as to the purpose for which it was adduced, 
but supports my statement, that Lord Berkeley knew me 
before | left Gloucester, in 1783, and throws, as I submit 
to your lordships, a strong light upon the evidence of Mr, 
Willey. ) 

“ This gentleman was also extremely confident that the 
militia was out in Gloucester, in 1785, in which point, 
however, he is also mistaken; but, as that is not the prin- 
cipal ground upon which he proceeds, I shall not observe 
upon the error. 

“ He states that in the May meeting of 1785, I being 
in Farren’s shop, in Westgate-street, and Lord Berkeley 
having seen him in conversation with me, his lordship af- 
terwards asked him who that pretty girl was, and at a sub- 
sequent period requested the witness to introduce him to 
me. Upon this testimony it is observable, that if Lord 
Berkeley had been in the habit of looking at me, when I 
was with Farren, in Westgate-street, it must have been at 
all events prior to May, 1785, and most probably in 
March, 1783 ; and if so, can it be seriously believed, that 
Lord Berkeley, in May, 1785, had so wholly forgotten me 
as to inguire who I was; or that he could have put such a 
question from any other motive than from the wish to ap- 
pear not toknow whol was? Andas I am willing to be- 
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lieve that the witness is correct in stating that Lord Berke- 
ley did ask him the question, 1 think I may safely refer 
his motive to the observations which [| have made upon 
it. The fair conclusion, therefore, | submit to your lord- 
ships, is, either that the witness is mistaken as to the date 
when these conversations took place, or, being correct in 
that respect, that Lord Berkeley put the questions in order 
o appear wholly unacquainted with me, as previously 
agreed upon between us. 

“ Having disposed of the evidence, which I believe is 
the on/y evidence relied upon ig support of the allegation 
that L was not acquainted with Lord Berkeley prior to 
1785, allow me to refer your lordships to that part of my 
evidence which | certainly did not give without consider- 
able reluctance,—I mean my admission, that, whilst I was 
with Mrs, Foot, L did once goto Lenham, purposely to 
meet Lord Berkeley. Your Lordships will, 1 am confi- 
dent, readily conceive that my reluctance to make this 
admission, proceeded from the apprehension that it would 
appear to your lordships a measure of at least indiscretion, 
and, as such, might lower me in your estimation. But, my 
lords, however anxious | might be on this account to have 
concealed the circumstance, my regard for truth prevailed 
over every other consideration, and [ must rely upon my 
subsequent conduct having been such, as to repel every 
inference of a tendency injurious to my reputation. But, 
my lords, it has been observed that this admission was ine 
eonsistent with the reason | had assigned for leaving . 
Gloucester, namely, to avoid Lord Berkeley. My lords, 
I really cannot feel the inconsistency; I fled from Lord 
Berkeley whilst his proposals were disgraceful, and I met 
him when he gave me to believe that his intentions were 
honourable.” 
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She labours a great deal to prove that it was not probable 
that a man in the situation of Lord Berkeley could entertain 
“ the foul purpose of robbing his younger child of those 
legal rights which his birth had cast upon him.” This, 
however, was a part of the subject which was fully taken 
into consideration while the question was before the House 
of Lords; and her Jadyship has nothing to offer but a few 
unimportant reflections of her own, of which their lord- 
ships were not then in possession, Their decision is there- 
fore the proper answer to this part of her address ;—“ they 
never said it was probable, they only said tt was true.” - 

Her attempt to give the residence of Mr. Tudor more — 
of weight and respectability than it was allowed by the 
Lords, is, in our opinion, not very successful, as she can 
only account for his confusion in the same way in which 
his mother did ;—from his having received a wound on his 
head. 

The Marquis of Buckingham’s statement, that the 
words “ the mark of Richard Barnes,” appeared to him to 
be in the hand-writing of the late Lord Berkeley, as well 
as those of “ Augustus Thomas Hupsman, Vicar,” she 
tries to explain away, by endeavouring to prove that the 
hand-writing of Lord Berkeley and Mr. Hupsman “ bore 
a strong resemblance to each other.” She then proceeds 
to attack the objection raised, that there was no such per- 

son asRichard Barnes, in the following manner. P, 50. 


“ My lords, [ shall now apply myself to the objection 
that there was oo such_-person as Richard Barnes, as to 
_which, iny lords, allow me to ask if it be possible, that 
if this entry, which was necessary to be proved, was fa- 
bricated, it could have escaped the attention of those who 
were guilty of the fabrication, that they should be called 
iipon to give some account of the attesting witness; and 
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that their failure in such respect would involve the trans- 
action in, at least, a degree of suspicion. But what ac- 
count could they give of a man who never existed? 
And, if they foresaw, as I conceive they would have 
foreseen, if the entry was a forgery, that their net being 
able to give some account of the witness would subject the 
entry to suspicion, whence the necessity of exposing 
themselves to it?) The name of a deceased person, who 
could not write, might have been substituted, and the 
suspicion, which is now supposed to attach to the entry, 
have been excluded. The fair question, therefore, my 
lords, is, as | submit to your lordships, whether it is 
more probable that‘a private marriage should have been 
attested by a person of the name of Richard Barnes, (pro- 
bably recommended by the very circumstance of his being 
a stranger to the parish, and to the parties, and that such 
person should have been lost sight of as soon as the pur- 
pose for which he was called in was answered), or that 
the parties fabricated the entry, and overlooked the ob- 
jection likely to attach to it, in respect of their not being 
able to give any account of him as an attesting witness ; 
an objection which, if the register be a fabrication, they 
would probably have foreseen, and against which they 
might have so easily provided.” 

We must here remark, that if Lady B. has never had 
any thing to do in a transaction of the nature described, 
she really appears to have a great talent for such business, 
if we may take it for granted that she has the foresight, 
for which she gives herself credit. With respect to her sug- 
gestion, for substituting the name of a deceased person 
who could not write, we must, however, say there 
might have been one objection in the case alluded to. 
Some such liberty is supposed to have been taken with 
Mr. Hupsman, and the parties concerned might have 
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thought it would have betrayed a poverty of invention to’ 
have done the same, or nearly tue same thing, by two in- 
dividuals. It is to be observed, that the strength of the 
objection, arising from their “ not being able to give any 
account of him (Richard Barnes) as an attesting wituess,” 
is the very circumstance which she brings forward to 
prove, that that objection cannot stand. This mode of 
reasoning is certainly very ingenious, as hence it must be 
felt, that any and every presumption that makes against 
her, is evidence in her favour, in proportion as it appears 
the other way, 

Her ladyship’s value for a fair reputation is obvious 
throughout the work, from the excellent character she 
gives herself in almost eyery other page. To prove her- 
self worthy of the eulogium thas bestowed, she introduces 
a correspondence between herself and Admiral Berkeley, 
which is certainly very flattering to her. Not content 
with this, she repeatedly seaks of the high estimation in 
which she was held by him, and other persons of distinc- 
tion, (from Admiral Berkeley and the amiable Lady 
Emily,) I will venture to state, that he (the Marquis of 
Buckingham) had heard nothing but praise and admira- 
tion of my conduct, even years before they were informed 
by me of the relation in which I stood to them.” P.90.—~ 
This panegyric, though pretty strong, is exceeded by 
what follows in the next page, “1 can most truly assure 
your lordships, that whatever vaiue | may attach to the 
rank of Countess of Berkeley, it Is infinitely short of 
that which I attach to the virtuous and upright conduct, 
by which Mary Cole attained it.” 

Our restricted limits will not allow us to m: ake any fur- 
ther extracts from the Address. The following letters from 
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the Appendix, on which Lady Berkeley very naturally lays 
much stress, must close this article. Appendix, No. V. 






Sir, 
Your Royal Highness has continued your regard and 
friendship for me, by every act of your life, for more than 
| twenty years: you have continued it to me even on my 
sick bed, and my heart and soul are filled with gratitude 





















: , towards you. Your Royal Highness, with the same bene- 
ficent justice, continued your regard to my family, when 

‘ your Royal Highness was acquainted with the situation I 
had placed my wife and children in, by concealing my first 
marriage, in 1785. : 


I am now, Sir, reduced to that state, that I think no- 
thing but a miracle can preserve my life; and at this awful 
moment | presume to address your Royel Highness, to 
implore you to continue that regard towards my wife and 
family you have ever shewn to me: protect them in secur- 
ing their just rights; and receive, Sir, the latest blessing of 
one, who, while he continues to live, will pray God to 
shower his choicest blessings upon you. 

Mr. Haghes is obliged to write this: I am unable to do 
more than sign my name. 

(Signed) BERKELEY. 





Nat ea, 







The original of this letter was delivered intothe hand of 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, on the morning 
of the 18th of August, 1810, by me, 












Joun Hueues, 










{ certiiy the whole of these particulars to be true. 
Grorce P. 
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Berkeley Castle. 
My pear CRAVEN, 

I feel I am very ill indeed ; I think it impossible for me 
io recover, and I have but one thought on this side ait 
grave, which is my dear wife and children. I know yous 
will fulfil my last request, and therefore it is the greatceag:? 





comfort to me, to get Mr. Hoghes to commit my wishes to’. - 


paper, forI am unable to do more than write my name, © | 
God bless you, my dear nephew. I need not wish you. to 
love your aunt, my wife, for that [ think you do already, as 
well as my eldest son Dursley ; and therefore [ request, on 
my death-bed, you will go yourself to his Majesty, either | 
with this, or in my name, and implore him not to with- 
draw his goodness from my family, but to continue to my 
eldest son, Lord Dursley, the- Lord-Lieutenancy of the 
county of Gloucester, who was born in wedlock, after my 
lawful marriage, in the parish church of Berkeley, to Mary 
now Countess of Berkeley, in the year 1785. 

I presume to approach his Majesty through you, feele 
ing, that during the forty years L have been his servant 
in Gloucestershire, [ have made the peace of the county 
my first care, and carried into effect every act of parlia- 
ment for the good of his Majesty’s government, without 
being influenced by what minister was in, or out, as all 
the county can testify. I am sure my brother George will 
be gratified at seeing the lieutenancy given to my eldest 
son, Lord Dursley. 

The only act of my life that [ lament at this moment, 
is the concealing my first marriage. Once more, my dear 
Craven, God bless you. I need not hope you will assist 
my dear wife and son, all in your power, in establishing 
my first marriage. I have done all in my power to clear 
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? 
the cheracter fin best of wiv es, who, through her life 


has returned ine good tor evil. 
BenkELEY. 


Berkeley Castle. 
Mv Lorp, 

The above letter was dictatéd by the Earl of Berkeley ; 
and after he had signed it, on the morning of the Ist of 
August, delivered to me with his own hand. He strictly 
charged me that it should be kept a secret from Lord 
Dursley, and that I should take care to forward it to your 
lordship. "Tis with great regret I state, that his lordship 
died this morning, at a quarter past eight o'clock. 

[ have the honour to be, 
Your lordship’s obedient humble servant, 
Joun HuGues. 


Wednesday, August 8, 1810. 


Berkeley Castle, August 1, 1810. 
My pear Brorner, 

I ain now nearly reduced to nothing ; my life, [ think, 
's drawing to a close; and therefore, from the death-bed 
of your brother, hear his last wishes, written by Mr. 
Hughes. I have ever loved you, and I think at this mo- 
ment (and it is a moment we must all, sooner or later, pass 
through, and the good or bad of our lives will stand be- 
fore us), I repeat, I have loved you tenderly, and feel at this 
moment [ have done my duty by you, and by mankind 
in general; and the only error of my life was the conceal- 
ing my first marriage, in the year 1785. I am sure you 
can have no doubt of the fact, and that my eldest son, 
Lord Dursley, was born in wedlock. My wife and 
children L have injured, but I die contented, having made 


all the atonement in my power, 
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I therefore entreat of you to assist my wife and son all 
in your power, in the « stablishineat of her first marriage 
with me. She has suffered muca, and I look upon her as 
the best of wivesand women. God bless and preserve vou 
and all your children, as you do your duty by mine. [am 
in no pain, but weakness will destroy me. 

(Signed) BerKxevey. 

A copy of this letter was sent, by post, to ‘he Admiral ; 
and the original by the Hon. F. Berkeley, when he 
returned, after the funeral, to Lisbon, Sept. 3. 1810, 

JOHN HUGHES, 


We have now finished our task We have endeavoured 
to extract such parts as the public might be most anxious 
to peruse, and at the same time afforded Lady B. an oppor. 
tunity of deriving all the advantage which she may hope 
from the extended circulation of her address. What the 
public decision may be we cannot take upon ourselves to 
say. For ourselves we are satished with the decision of 
the Lords, and think Lady B. would have done well to 
have Jet the whole business fall into oblivion, without 
again fixing public attention on herself, her errors, or her 


misfortunes. 
a ) oe eee 


Trotter’s Memoirs of the latter Years of the Right Honour- 
able Charles James Fox. 


Ln taking up the history pf Mr. Fox, avowedly written 
by his private secretary, we were prepared to meet with 
the partiality of a dependent for his patron, which we hoped 
would be rendered tolerable by the disclosure of some in- 
teresting particulars, which had not previously been com- 
municated to the world, and of which it might be sup- 
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posed, Mr. Trotter, trom the situation he held, had the 
means of possessiug himself, In the former instance 
we have found our expectations more than justified, in 


respect to the laiter we have been most miserably disap- 


pointed. 
We do not expect that this assertion vill occasion Mr. 


Trotter the least uneasiness. His own applause seems to 
have been one great object oi his labours, and we envy 
him not the felicity he appears to enjoy, in having succeeded 
so entirely to his own satisfaction. Admiration of him- 
self may be traced in every part of his work, and we could 
almost have supposed that he had written it solely for his 
own reading, had he not actually informed us that it was 
written ‘* for mankind and for posterity.” That it was 
written for mankind, will appear very astonishing, and 
some may perhaps think Mr. Trotter rather too sanguine, 
in expecting to find butter and band-boxes to convey it 
to posterity. P 

fn order to show his reverence for his late patron, ina 
stronger light than it would otherwise appear, Mr. Trotter 
seizes on the first opportunity to insult the memory of Mr, 
Pitt. This he repeats on every occasion from the com- 
mencement to the close of his book. We expected to find 
Fozite principles, but we did not expect to be continually 
disgusted with so ridiculous a display of impotent malignity. 
In every instance where French successes or British disas- 
ters cat possibly be lugged in, a reference is made tu Mr, 
Pitt, inexu! ing at the failure of whose plans, “ the author,” 
as he calls himsc!!, appears fully consoled for the losses 
of histountry. Abuse of Mr. Pitt seems, at all times, to 
be a sovereign balm to the feelings of Mr. Trotter. This 
by the way we must observe, was not the conduct of the 
late Mr. Fox, if any credit isto be given to the work of 
his secretary. ‘“ Though fatigued with so many barren 
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struggles, although he distinctly saw the ruin, prepared 
by a rash and obstinate minister, for his country, no ex- 
pression of bitterness ever escaped him in private life; the 
name of that minister was rorely, if atall, noticed by him, 
and never with acrimony.” Such is said to have been the 
conduct of Mr. Fox, while his rival was living, and pre- 
paring “ the ruin of his couniry.” Can it then be thought 
that when that rival was no more, he would have delighted 


to insult his memory, 


“ Or draw his frailties from their dread abode ;” 


and might it not reasonably have been expected that the 
secretary of Mr. Fox would have imbibed so much of his 
disposition as to abstain from acting so despicable a 
part ? 

Mr. Trotter, however, can be restrained by no feeling 
of delicacy, nor of respect, for departed greatness. He 
tells us, that, he shall “ never thiuk of sparing the delicacy 
of politicians, when the resplendent luminary from whom 
they borrowed their lights is concegned ;” and immediately 
after, he informs us, that he “ cannot stop to consider 
of wounding the feelings of individuals.” In the pleni- 
tude of his arrogance, he seems to feel himself exalted 
above humanity, and to consider himself as in some sort 
the agent of the Almighty, to 


* Ride on the whirlwind and direct the storm.” 


This is the idea which the great Mr. Trotter, from the 
ludicrously lofty tone which he has taken, seems to have 
formed of himself. For us, as we cannot devoutly bow 
with him. at the shrine of “ the god of his idolatry,” our 
visual faculties, will not allow us to view hin in such a 
light. The refulgence of so magnificent a spectacle over- 
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powers our feeble optics so far, that we can only regard 
him as an intoxicated Jehu, mounted on the hearse of Mr. 
Fox; too insolently proud of his elevation to care whose 
tomb he profanes, or what living individuals he mey injure, 
in the wanton velocity of his course. 

Ile, however, professes to have no wish to stigmatize the 
memory of Mr. Pitt. ‘To prove this, he forthwith pro-' 
ceeds to compare him with Mr. Fox, and to make him so 
infinitely inferior to that great man that it was only possi- 
ble for him to be of service to his country, in a subordi- 
nate situation, under the control of Mr. For! To such'a 
ridiculous pitch does he carry his respect for the one and 
contempt for the other that he actually quarrels with 
Walter Scott, for “ committing the absurdity of placing in 
the same temple, pictures so grossly i!!-matched, or of ar- 
ranging in a cabinet a jewel of inestimable value, beside 
the glaring but light and perishable composition which as. ° 


sumed its semblance.” 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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THEATRES. 





Cum tabulis animum censoris sumit honesti. 


THe last month has been unusually barren of novelty; 
the Covent Garden managers have been too busily employed 
in teaching the elephant his part, to think of bringing for- 
ward any thing else; and the “ crowded houses” drawn to 
behold the elegance of young Lewis in genteel comedy, 
have rendered it quite unnecessary for the great men who 
regulate the affairs of the Lyceum, to trouble themselves 
about novelty. In their performances, they are singularly 
happy, as it will be seen from their bills, that all the plays . 
of the last week, or the last fortnight, have drawn elegant 
and overflowing audiences, who have regularly been sent 
away in raptures, though to vulgar eyes, (excepting on those 
nights when Braham plays) the theatre never appears more 
than half fall. 

Three actors, however, have made their appearances at 
Covent Garden, of wham it may be expected we should 
take some notice. These are a Mr. Broadhurst, a Mr. 
Huntley, and a Mr. Giant; of the two former, we have 
but little to say; we shall pay somewhat more of attention 
to the latter. 3 

Mr. Broadhurst is well known as a singer at Sadler's 
Wells, where he has been a favourite for some years, though 
he has not often appeared in very prominent parts. His 
style of singing is pleasingly soft, and placidly harmonious, 
but it is sometimes too monotonous to please, and too 
deficient in spirit, to afford much gratification. 

Mr. Huntley comes from the Surrey Theatre, and seems 
intended for the cCouble (technically speaking) of Mr. 
Charles Kemble, and alihough he is not as yet half so good 
i" 
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a; that gent'eman, he will unquestionably fll the siiuation 
much better than poor whining Brunton. Mr. .1.’s person 
is tolerably good, and his style of acting has nothing in it 
to offend; he performed the character of Fitzjames, in 
“the Knight of Snoudon,” with considerable spirit, but 
we do not think that he was equally successful in Romaldi. 
We had despaired of seeing the character of Sir Perti- 
nax Mc Sycophant respectfully sustained, till Cooke could’ 
find means to re-cross the Atlantic. Without a hope of 
seeing it tolerably well filled up, or of leaving the theatre 
anything like satisfied, but at the same time, endeavouring 
to guard against unfairly entertaining any opinion to the 
prejudice of the new actor, we went to witness the debut 
of Mr. Grant, in that arduous part, giving ourselves credit 
for every wish to pass a fair and unbiassed judgment on this, 
as on every other, candidate for public applause.. We must 
confess that the strong impression made on us by the per- 
formance of Mr. Cooke, made rather against this actor, 
as we were the more, on the alert to watch his every action, 
and the more likely promptly to detect his failings, which 
we expected would be numerous. We were, however, very 
agrecably disappointed ; the style iu which Mr. Grant sus- 


tained the part, may certainly be challenged as an imita- 
tion of Cooke, but though we are not very prone to lift up 
our voices in favour of imitation, we have no hesitation in 
saying, that in no other style ought it ever to be played. 
The judicious manner in which Cooke played Sir Pertinax 


was such, that it may be said: 
“ ‘To copy nature, was to copy him.” 

In person, Mr. Grant is not very unlike Cooke, and the 
great masculine powers which he appears to possess, would 
justify us in carrying the comparison farther. We are 
informed that the range of characters which he has been in 
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the habit of sustaining, is precisely the same as that of 
late years allotted to Cooke. From the little we have seen 
of him, we cannot well speak to his general merits, but 
we feel strongly disposed to pronounce him the only person 
we have seen likely to succeed in that line, to the satisfac- 
tion of a London audience. His portraiture of Sir Perti- 
nav was a bold, judicious performance ; he did not, like many 
who have attempted the part, confine the whole of his 
attention to the Scotch dialect; he did not give that which 
is but an appendage of the character, as the character itself, 
and neglect the more essential part ; but while he took care 
that we should never have to complain of the absence of 
the Scotchman, he was properly anxious to place before us 
“The Man of the World.” His performance was unques- 
ti nably inferior to that of Cooke, but still it will easily be 
conceived, it might be a very meritorious piece of acting. 
He gave a strong, correct outline, which, though not so 
exquisitely filled up as it had been by his predecessor, was 
such, that when improved, as it was obviously in Mr. 
Grant’s power to improve it, heightened by study, and 
corrected, in some instances, by criticism, would’ have 
afforded the town much rational amusement, and have been 
the subject of merited admiration. Had Mr. Grant been 
regularly engaged, we should have taken an opportunity to 
point out what to us appeared as defects in his performance. 
This, at present, would be giving ourselves labour in vain ; 
for, strange as it may seem, though Mr. Grant. was 
welcomed with enthusiastic shouts of applause, and 
loudly cheered to the end of the play, it appears he has not 
got an engagement. This circumstance has exeited much 
surprise in the theatrical world; and, to this moment, we 
are wholly at a loss how to account for it, bat by supposing 
that his other engagements would net pernsit him imme- 
diately to close with the Covent Garden managers, as, though 
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merit may not always be sure cf countenance from them, 
we should rathe: apprehend that interest would have made 
them s:1 citous to retain Mr. Grant. 

The lovers of the drama will certainly hail with joy the 
return of Miss Smith to this theatre ; from whence she was 
banished, some two or three years ago, by that narrow- 
minded policy, which characterizes at least one of. the 
managers. We consider her as being indubitably the best 
tragic actress of the day, (Mrs. Siddons always excepted ;) 
her voice, her enunciation, and her conception of her 
character, are ever good; her person is_ pleasing, and 
better adapted to the youthful heroines of tragedy than the 
great Mrs. Siddons, who ought now to confine herself to 
matronly characters. The greatest defect of Miss Smith’s 
acting, is in her joints, which always appeared to want 
pliability, particularly those of the elbow and the neck; her 
legs also, which are very pretty, were frequently, in our 
opinion, kept too close together, when she played breeches 
characters, much more so than modesty could possibly 
require. We hope, however, that these defects will be 
found to exist no longer, and anticipate much pleasure from 
her re-appearance. if Mr. Kemble should (as we have 
reason to believe he has done) decline playing some of the 
first rate characters with her, neither she nor the world will 
have any thing to lament, provided Mr. Young is allowed 
to supply his place. Se Ped 

Mr. Reynolds is, we hear, about to produce another new 
drama on these boards. We are sorry for it; because we 
verily believe that his Muse is worn out, and that he will 
lose, by his late productions, that reputation which -he- 
acquired when his mind was in its vigour. CortoLaNus _ 
has been played this month with great and. deserved ap- — 
plause. Mr. Kemble’s and Mrs. Siddon’s acting in this 
play unquestionably cannot be excelled. 
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HAY-MARKET THEATRE. 

Tue Fair Penitent was, got up at this theatre, on Monday 
the 9th of December, for the benefit of the widow Fairburn, 
as it was stated in the bills, but in reality for the benefit of 
that ingenious gentleman, Mr. 'T, Williams, who hag so 
often annoyed the town in the character of Anthony Pas- 
quin, and who, some years since, fled from shame in Eng- 
land, to starvation in America. 

This worthy, whose ingenuity at turning a penny cannot 
be too much admired, has, it seems, scraped an acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Cockadoodle Coates, whose name Anthony 
was well aware would attract a crowded audience; and, 
therefore, formed the plan of exhibiting this theatrical curio- 
sity for his (Anthony’s) own emolument, at the Haymarket 
Theatre; and, accordingly, prevailed on the stage-struck 
youth to make himself once more the laughing stock of the 
town, by attempting the character of the gallant, gay 
Lothario. 

How well Mr. Williams deserves the charity of the pub- 
lic, we shall not here take the trouble to enquire. If, how- 
ever, there were any meanness in such an avowed, foe to 
avarice taking a henefit, under such circumstayces, it will, 
perhaps, be thought. that the ingenuity of the contrivance 
is some apology for what might otherwise call for censure, 
and we must, therefore, adinit that the following quotation, 
from the children of Thespis, was rather unhandsomely 
made use of by one who saw him at the theatre. 


“* What monster.is this who alarms the beholders, 
. With folly and infamy perched on his shoulders? 
Ts * * * * * * *! Alas! nature starts at the name, 
And trembles with horror, and reddens with shame ; 
And honour and truth form a strong combination, 
“To kick sach a miscreant through the creation.” 


Of the performance, criticism has’ but little to say. _4/- 





tamont was sustained by a person as eminently qualified to 
make a fool of himself, as even the hero of the night (Mr. 
Coates). To heighten the joke, the audience were informed 
that the brother of this meritorious gentleman, (Mr. Wil- 
linstone), had lost his life that afternoon at the Wapping 
docks, notwithstanding which, however, this “ distracted 
youth” would come forward in the part which he had agreed 
to sustain. He accordingly made his appearance. He 
looked like a Scaramouch, and repeated what he had to say 
with less propriety than might have been expected from a 
decently-educated parrot. The hisses of the audience 
seemed to hurt him quite as much as the death of his bro- 
ther, and he stopped im the middle of a scene, to inform 
them that he had got a bad cold, ** on account” of which he 
could hardly speak. , 

Mr. Cockadoodle Coarrs was as eminently ridiculous as’ 
ever, which is saying a great deal Not content with guying 
the character as usual, he entertained the audience with 
several senseless speeches, which were loudly excored. His 
absurdities so disgusted a Mr. Sidney, who very ably sup- 
ported the part of Horatio, that he left the stage in ‘the 
midst of one of Coates’s orations. ‘The audience were in 
fine voice, and the crowing of cocks, in addition to the usual 
melody of turbulent theatricals, was kept up without inter- 
mission throughout the play. He was so much annoyed by 
this, that he offered to pay those their money again who 
chose to go out, that the nobility and gentry who wished the’ 
play to go on, might not be disappointed. This, -however, 
had no effect, and the business went on as it had com- 
menced. The play was got through in excellent style, as 
the second act was played twice, and the fifth not at all. 

Baron Geramb was seated in the stage-box, and was once 
in danger of being struck through by the awkward manner 
in which Altamont drew his sword. | 
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COMPARATIVE CRITICISM. 





Non nostrum inter vos TANTAS componere lites !— 
VirGIL. 


Who shall decide when Doctors disagree ?— 
Pope. 


_—_—. —. = 


1. The Stranger in America; by Charles William Janson, Esq. 

§. “ This work far exceeds in interest all former accounts of 
the United States of America. Even our own government may 
here find tnformation worthy of their attention,” &c.—Monthly 
Mirror. | 

‘* Mr. Janson’s book contains a mass of valuable information. 
We conld advert to a variety of curious and amusing details, which 
would be gratifying tothe reader.’—Monthly Review, 

‘« The volume before us contains much miscellaneous informa- 
tien. It abounds with amusing and interesting anecdotes. ‘The 
author has, in many instances, very characteristically exemplified 
manners of the Americans.”’—Antijacobin Review. 

‘ Mr. Janson’s book contains a large share of curious and useful 
information. We think he has contributed very materially to extend 
our acquaintance with the people of America.”—Eclectié Review. 

‘«« The author has aimed to blend instruction with amusemnient ; 
and has been, generally speaking, successful. ‘Toboth general and 
philosophical readers, this volume is likely to prove entertaining ; 
but we think that many of the important matters it contains, render 
it deserving of a higher character."—-European Magazine. 


§ The recurrence of this mark, §. distinguishes the classes in which 
the extracts are arranged, according to their particular subjects,—SaTinist. 
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“ Wecannot recommend Mr. Janson to public notice."—Critical 
Review ( \ppendix ) 

“A little amusement the reader may derive from wading 
through this volume; a stray fact of some value he may catch here 
and there.” &c.—Edinburgh Review. 

“© This work certainly has little claim to general commendation. 
It is one of the most unllushing examples of a madeeup book that 
we have ever seen, even in this book-making age. To prevent, if 
possible, our readers from being taken in, we shall proceed to give a 
more detailed account of the contents of the volume; and shall 
present them with a few specimens of the little it can boast, of 
original or entertaining matter. The original infor mation, respect- 
ing America, which it conveys, might be comprised in a nut-shell, 
— British Critic, and preface (to vol. 31.) 

§. ‘‘ We believe that Mr. Janson means to be as accurate as he 
has certainly been indefatigable ; anc we perceive no reason for 
questioning the general fidelity of his narrative.”"—Monthly Re- 
view. 

“ We think we perceive the general prevalence of an equitable 
judgment, and that Mr. Janson does not consciously allow bimselt 
in any misrepresentation.”—Eclectic Review. 

Mr. Jansou narrates, with much prejudice and partiality, the 
worst points in the climate and political circumstances of the 
United Swtes, and in the manners of its inhabitants.” Annual 
Review. 

§. ‘‘ The chapter on religious sects is followed by a great deal of 
bad liogra@fhy. This portion contains nothing either new or 
interesting.“ —Edinburgh Review. 

‘* Mr. Janson appears to have been at considerable pains in col- 
lecting information respecting the chief public characters of Ame- 
rica, now living, and recently deceased. Amongst the brief, but 
interesting, sketches which he has given,” &c.—Antijacobin Re- 
view. 

‘© The next chapters containa long and uninteresting account of 
public characters of America.’ &e—Critical Review. 










































Comparatiwe Criticism. 


§. “ Asa literary composition, this work defies all criticism ; tor 
it aims neither at perspicuity of method, nor correctness of style. — 
British Critic. 

“Mr. Janson’s language is neat and perspicuous.’---Eclectic 
Review. 

§. “ The twelve plates consist of,” &c. “ these engravings are 
neatly executed,” —Monthly Review. 

‘« By the plates, very neatly executed in aqua-iinta,” &c,—An- 
tijacobin Review. 

«© There are a number of delineations of interesting subjects in 
aquatinta, several of which deserve great praise in the article ot 
perspective.” —Ecletic Review. 

«« Almost all Mr. Janson’s drawings are of the least interesting 
kind. Such as the prints are, we certainly do not admire them the 
more for their confused aquatinta execution.”—Edinburgh Review. 

“* A few engravings decorate this volume, of moderate execution," 
— Annual Review. 

‘* A few paltry engravings are added,” — British Critic. 


2. The adventures of Robert Drury, during fifteen years capti- 
vity on the island of Madagascar, written by himself. 

‘* An anonymous editor has prefixed a-preface to the work, 
which contradicts the declaration in the title-page, that the adven- 
tures were written by Drury himself; for it is admitted that ‘ occa- 
sional reflections are interspersed which are not, properly speaking, 
the author’s.’ When such liberties are taken with a warrative 
sufficiently marvellous already, a suspicion naturally arises that even 
incidents may have been invented or heightened for the purpose of 
introducing such reflections. And we rather incline to believe 
that this és the case in the present instance.” —Oxford Review. 

‘© We no where discover the smallest appearance of invention.” 
---Monthly Review. 


3. A Journal of the Voyages and Travels of a Corps of Dis- 
covery, under the command of Captains Lewis and Clarke, &e. 
by Patrick Gass. 

Vor. X. 
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‘“ It is carious to observe how ingeniously Mr. Gass has avoided 
whatever could interest or amuse. All be says, we have no doubt 
is strictly true; at least, if intoleralle dulness be a symptom of 
truth in narration, he has amply vindicated his veracity.’---Quar- 


terly Review. 

‘‘ That the performance now before us is altogether void of in-° 
terest, we shall not assert,”’---Antijacobin Review. 

‘¢ The official narrative, by Captains Lewis and Clarke, has not 
yet appeared; but Mr. Patrick Gass, one of the party, has pub- 
lished a journal of the expedition, which, until the other work 
shall appear, will be read with interest.”--- Annual Review (Intro- 


duction.) 

‘‘ We are sorry that we cannot dwell longer ou this interesting 
journal,”"---Monthly Review. 

“ This is a very curious and interesting narrative. The volume 
cannot be perused without great interest.” ---British Critic. 


4. The history of the Rise, Progress, and accomplishment, of 
the abolition of the Atrican Slave Trade by the British parlia- 
ment; by Thomas Clarkson, 

‘* Mr. Clarkson gives an account of the different parliamentary 
lates which took place on the subject of the slave trade. ‘This 
coustitutes no small portion of his work, and it appears to us by far 
the ost insipid and uninteresting part of the whole pertormance. 
We repeat that Mr. Clarkson might, in a few pages, have exhibited 
ihe general complexion, spirit, and substance, of the debates on the 
slave trade; Which would have been much more agreeable and 
instructive than the fedious and common-place details which he has 
thrown together.”’---Critical Review. 

‘Lhe speeches, ou the several debates, appear to be ally report- 
ed."’---Echttic Review, 

© The speecies delivered in parliament, in favour of the abolition, 
which Mr. Clarkson has preserved, exhibit the greatest and most 
rniteresting display of eloquence.” British Critic. 
Jisquisitioas on Population; by Robert Aciom Ingram, 
B.D. 
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Mr. Ingram is a writer of acknowledged good sense and sound 
judgment.’’---Literary Panoranma. 

« Mr. Ingram concludes his judicious and sensible pamphlet,” 
&c. ** Mr. Ingram’s Disquisitions on Population, contain a very 
satisfactory REFUTATION of the delusive anti-connubial system, 
which has been recommended by the argumentative ingenuity of 
Mr. Malthus. J/uch strenyth of reasoning, much solidity of 
judgment, and much moral, as well as political information, are 
displayed in these disquisitions of Mr. Ingram.”---Critical Review 
and Appendix. 

‘©The observations of this author, loose as they are,” &c.--- 
Monthly Review. 

‘* Surely never was there a divine with ideas more indefinite,” 
&c.---London Review. 

“We should scarcely have thought it worth while to take any 
notice of these disquisitions, which consist, in a great degree, 
of strange misapprehensions and misrepresentations of the doc- 
trines they profess to discuss, if we had not observed, among many 
persons besides Mr. Ingram, an ignorance of the principles ot 
population, which seems fo us nearly mnaccountalble,” &c.---Edin- 
burgh Review. 

“The author has contributed, perhaps, some materials towards. 
the refutation of Mr. Maithus, but he himself has nor reruTen 
him,”---Annual, Review. 





0. Critical Essays on the performers of the London Theatres; 
by the author of the Theatrical Criticisms in the Weekly Paper, 
called the News, 

‘* Upon the whole, these essays are sensible, ingenious, and amu: 
mg, aud, we think, highly judicious.” ---Critical Review and 
Appendix. 

‘* We often meet with the exercise of a sound judgment, attended 
by very striking and lively illustrations.”---Monthly Mirror. 

‘* These essays abound in a variety of judicious observations and 
remarks, which, though addressed to readers of a particular 
description, will atford general entertainment and delight, were it 
only for the pleasantry of the stvle, enlivened as it-is by such a 
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flow of fancy, such display of humour, so many art allusions, 
aud so much originality of thought.”---London Review. 

“If we were asked for a concise opinion of this work, we 
should say of it, what has been said of many other works ; it 
contains some things that are good, many that are Lad, and more 
that are indifferent. Itis a compound of false and correct taste ; 
kneaded together with an unusual quantity of egotism, metcphy- 
sical reasoning, and STRAINED and FAR-FETCHED similes.”---Lite- 
rary Panorama, 

‘* We cannot help thinking that Mr. Hunt has stepped out of 
his way in the present instance, to make up a book in which some 
good original remarks are not sufficiently important to relieve the 
general flatness of common-place criticism,’’---Monthly Review. 

7. The Doctrine of the Greek Artfle, applied to the Criticism 
and Illustration of the New Testament; by T. F. Middleton, 
A.M. 

§. ‘‘ We consider Dr. Middleton's labours as of great import- 
ance, not merely in New Testament Criticism, but in the study 
of philology at large. We earnestly recommend the perusal of 
this volume to every scholar."—Literary Panorama. 

“ Mr. Middleton shews himself not only an acute distin- 
guisher, but alearned and well-read commentator ; and many of 
his illustrations are such as would do honour to eny interpreter of 
Scripture. We feel much gratified in having had this occasion to 
form acquaintance with a scholar of so much acuteness and pro- 

Jundity, as Mr. Middleton. The judgment of Mr. Middleton 
appears to be as sound as his learning is extensive. We always 
find him embracing with decision, the reasonable opinion, and 
arguing forit with force and cogency of proof. His volume at 
large must remain as a MONUMENT Of Jlalour and acuteness. 
employed upon a subject well deserving their exertion.—We can- 
not often expect to meet with a work of so much united labour, 
learning, and acuteness. In applying his principles to every part 
of the New Testament, the sagactous author has given a specimen 


of critical research, «hich must for ever bear testimony to his 
merit,”’---British Critic and Preface. 
























































